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and commended by graceful and romantic
piety. But the force of events and the
tendencies of thought were to counteract
this revival and bring it for a while to nothing.
The policy of persecution was awakening
a spirit of resistance, and a " dissenting
interest/' which politicians turned to account,
was being formed. It was a sign of the times
when Charles II. in 1672 issued his Declaration
of Indulgence, permitting dissenting worship,
and releasing those who had broken the law,
and among them John Bunyan, who had
spent almost twelve years in prison. Though
Parliament insisted on its rights and compelled
him to withdraw the Indulgence, things could
be no longer as they had been. Toleration,
once won, was evidently possible again, and
its final achievement came seventeen years
later. Uniformity was thus a fading hope
and tolerance a rising ideal, which suited well
with the new interests of the age. For the world
had grown weary of dogmatists, and the
great religious struggle was now a drawn
game. The last and greatest of the wars
of religion, that of the Thirty Years in and
round Germany, had ended, in 1648, in a
compromise whereby each side abandoned
the prospect of crushing the other's creed
or lessening its territories. Henceforth for